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VII. 

Remarks and Inquiries concerning the Birds of Massachusetts 
BY THOMAS NUTTALL. 



As, in the diversified pursuits of Natural History, many 
questions arise, and doubts occur, of difficult solution without 
the aid of extensive observations, I have thought that it might 
prove useful to offer, in the Transactions of the Academy, sugges- 
tions and inquiries concerning the birds which are met with, in 
the New England States; soliciting, in this way, additional 
information, by bringing the subject before the public, and calling 
the attention of individuals to facts which are probably familiar 
to them, and which, if better known, through this medium, would 
tend much to enlarge our knowledge concerning the objects of 
nature, as well as their use and economy. I therefore propose, 
in the order of their usual classification, the following remarks. 

And first, among the rapacious tribe of the Hawks and 
Eagles, and deservedly at the head of the list, stands the 
Washington Eagle, of the celebrated Audubon.* The 
author first observed this majestic bird soaring over the 
banks of the Mississippi ; and, on the borders of Green River 

* There is now a copy of this magnificent publication, on the Birds of the 
United States, in the Boston Athenseum. 
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in Kentucky, near to its junction with the Ohio, he discovered 
its eyry in some rocky cliffs. Its food, like that of the Bald 
Eagle, consists principally of fish. According to the magnificent 
plate of Audubon, it appears to be wholly of an almost uniform 
dark brown. If this be the color of the adult bird, it is unques- 
tionably a new species, and an additional piscatory kind to those 
already known. A specimen from the vicinity of Egg-Harbor 
in new Jersey, is now in Brannau's Museum, in Market Street, 
Philadelphia ; but in this there are some white spots, indicating 
the incomplete character of the plumage. The Sea Eagle, 
of which the Erne, or White-tailed Eagle, is only the adult, has 
long been included in the catalogue of North American birds, 
but never actually produced as any other animal than the young 
Washington Eagle. Wilson's Sea Eagle is only the young of 
the Bald Eagle ; and it now remains for inquiry, whether the 
marine or piscatory species of America, first well defined by 
Audubon, is, or is not, the Sea Eagle of Europe. According to 
the measurements given by Temminck,* our bird is of more 
than double the cubic volume of the Erne ; but the Great Sea 
Eagle of Brisson and BufFon (Planche Enluminee, vol. II. 
pi. 112.) is of the same size with our bird of Washington, and in 
plumage almost exactly similar to the young of that species. The 
American bird, is, therefore, probably also indigenous to northern 
Europe, but confounded with the ordinary Sea Eagle. As the 
young Washington Eagle is seen more or less, almost every win- 
ter, in the vicinity of Boston, it would settle an interesting point in 
its history, if some individual would have the laudable curiosity to 
keep a live specimen for about two or three years, until w 7 e 

* Manuel d'Ornithologie, vol. I. p. 49. (Ed. alt.) 
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might be satisfied from the settled character of the plumage, 
whether this bird deserves or not the rank of a distinct 
species 1 

Falco islandicus. Tem. P. islandicus candicans. Lath. Ind. 
Orn. I. p. 32. No. 69. In the course of the present winter in 
the months of January and February, one of these celebrated 
White Jerfalcons has been frequently seen in the vicinity of 
Fresh Pond in Cambridge. 

Falco Harlani 9 Audubon, or (Black Buzzard.) This species 
was discovered by the author during his last collecting excursion 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania. It appears to be of about the 
size of the Red-tailed Hawk or Buzzard, almost wholly, both 
above and below, of a fine purplish black, and is readily distin- 
guishable from Wilson's Black Hawk, or St. John's Falcon, by 
the unfeathered tarsus. Has this remarkable species yet been 
seen in any part of New England ? 

Falco Stanleys Audubon, pi. This is afiother Buzzard, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the young of the Red-tailed species, 
(F. borealis.) It is, however, perfectly distinct, and approaches 
nearer to the Buzzard of Pennant's Arctic Zoology, No. 103. 
vol. I. p. 241., which is certainly not the Buzzard of Europe, 
hitherto unknown in America. • A bird nearly related to this of 
Audubon, which I have consequently termed Falco *buteoides, is 
not unfrequent in this vicinity, and known, with several others, 
by the name of Hen-Hawk. It is wholly dark brown, spotted 
more or less with white or brownish white, of which latter color, 
diversified with oblong dark spots, is nearly the whole under side 
of the body ; the femorals are marked with hastate spots. The 
wings are shorter than the tail, the latter rather obscurely barred 
(in the male) with nine or ten dusky confluent stripes. The legs 
19 
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and feet are yellow. Length of the male, twenty inches ; of the 
female, more than two feet. Any thing respecting the nest or 
habits of this species, which probably breeds in this vicinity, 
would be interesting to the naturalist. 

Falco atricapillus, (Ash-colored Hawk of Wilson.) F. palum- 
barius, or Goshawk of Bonaparte. F. regalis Temminck 
(Planche Coloriee.)* This beautiful species, so nearly related 
to the Goshawk of Europe, turns out to be distinct. It is consid- 
erably larger, and the transverse spots' on the lower part of the 
body are much more numerous, with several on the same feather. 
It is curious thus to find, among both the plants and the animals of 
North America, types of form so nearly identic, that they may 
almost be presumed to be the same species altered by extraneous 
circumstances. Information respecting the habits and breeding- 
places of this bird, are also among the desiderata of natural history, 
which it would be interesting to supply. It is seen occasionally 
in this part of Massachusetts, and probably passes the summer 
in the mountainous districts of New Hampshire, where the 
Golden Eagle or Ring-Tail is likewise known to have its eyry. 

Falco Sparverius, (American Sparrow-Hawk,) and Falco 
columbariuS) (the Pigeon-Hawk.) Are these species ever seen 
in any of the northern States beyond Connecticut? I have 
never met with either in this part of Massachusetts. 

Falco peregrinus. L. The Falcon. (Great-footed Hawk of 
Wilson.) Is the American bird truly identic with the European? 
It is not quoted by Temminck as an American species, nor does 
he offer any quotation of Wilson's excellent figure. The 

* For this synonym I am indebted to my friend William Cooper Esq. of 
New York. 
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spirited group given by Audubon, in the act of plucking and 
devouring ducks, are not, apparently, in any way distinguishable 
from the European bird ; but are they drawn from the American 
individuals? It is possible, as in the case of the Goshawk, that 
the United States may again produce another ambiguous link in 
the genus. 

Falco hiemalis, (The Winter Falcon,) and Falco lineatus, (The 
Red-shouldered Hawk.) By Bonaparte the latter is considered 
as the young of the former, but we do not know for what 
reason. In the latter the tail has five white bars ; in the former, 
about nine pale brown stripes. Can the same species vary so 
much in the comparative length and markings of the tail 1 

Strix scandiaca, Lin. (Great Black and White Eared Owl, 
or Scandinavian Eared Owl.) With the plumage entirely white, 
sprinkled with black spots. Of the size of a Turkey, and 
in all respects nearly like the Snowy Owl, with the exception of 
the ears. A very doubtful species taken up by Linnaeus, appar- 
ently from a painting of Rudbeck's, though seen since by Mr. 
Tonning of Drontheim. It is enumerated by the late William 
Bartram in his list of the birds of the United States. A bird 
very similar to this description has been seen in the vicinity of 
Cambridge. Any information tending to establish its existence 
would be very acceptable to naturalists, as well as any remarks 
concerning its cry or habits. 

Strix cinerea, (Great Sooty Owl.) Of a dark sooty color, 
mottled with whitish ; the face dark ash-colored, with many nar- 
row black concentric circles; the tail extending beyond the 
wings, both of which are crossed with bordered bands and 
scattered with zigzag lines ; the bill yellowish ; the irids yellow. 
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This largest and rarest of American owls (probably also a 
native of arctic Lapland) is better than two feet long. An indi- 
vidual was caught dozing on a wood-pile last February at Mar- 
blehead, and is now dead and deposited in the Salem Museum. 
Has this bird been seen in other parts of the state, and under 
what circumstances? Its cry and general habits are nearly 
unknown. It has heretofore been met with in no part of the 
United States nearer than the shores of Lake Superior. 

Lanius septentrionalis, (Great American Shrike.) L.excubitor 
of Wilson. This bird is known to mimic the notes of other 
birds, and to possess also something of a song. To what extent 
is this mimicry carried, and does it appear really to be used for 
any sinister purpose of decoying its prey ? or is it the effect of 
mere caprice? They occasionally breed in this part of New Eng- 
land. How, and of what materials, is the nest formed, and at what 
time of the year ? Some of these questions, indeed, appear to 
be already answered, but all doubt is not removed. 

Garrulus canadensis, (Canada Jay.) This bird, no doubt, 
regularly visits, if it does not breed, in Maine or New Hampshire. 
Any particulars concerning its note, food, nest, or habits, would 
fill up a blank, and remove a doubt from its history. 

Quiscalus ferrugineus, (Rusty Blackbird.) This species 
probably breeds in the most northern States, and in similar 
places with the common Blackbird. What are its musical powers 
at the period of incubation? What other particulars can be 
given concerning its nest and habits, as yet a desideratum in its 
history ? 

Coccyzus americanus, (American Cuckoo.) Does this bird 
extend its migrations much beyond the limits of the state of 
Massachusetts ? 
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Picus tridactylus, (Three-toed Yellow-headed Woodpecker.) 
Is this northern species often seen in Maine or New Hampshire ? 
Any particulars of its history would be very acceptable to the 
naturalist, 

Picus major, (Greater Spotted Woodpecker.) Is this Euro- 
pean species really indigenous to any part of America, as stated 
by Pennant and others, and included in Wilson's Index, but no- 
where described by him ? 

Sitta carolinensis, (White-breasted Nuthatch.) According 
to the information of my friend, Z. Collins, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
this is the bird known in Pennsylvania by the name of the 
Whet-Saw, from the resemblance its tones sometimes bear to the 
filing or whetting of a saw. Mr. White, in his amusing Sketches 
of the Natural History of Selborne (vol. I. p. 174.), remarks, that 
the Marsh Titmouse (our Chicadee), in the month of February, 
uttered (at times) two quaint notes like the whetting of a saw. 
I have never heard any such note from the Marsh Titmouse, and 
therefore conceive it probable that the author might have mista- 
ken the European Sitta for the Titmouse, as they resemble each 
other in a great degree ; and, from the near affinity of our larger 
Nuthatches to that of the old continent, they may be supposed 
capable of uttering very similar tones. This singular note has 
also been attributed in the United States to some other bird. 
I therefore would solicit additional information on the subject. 

Troglodytes palustris, (Marsh Wren.) This species, which 
probably extends its migrations as far north as Connecticut, is 
unknown in Massachusetts, and its place and habits are ex- 
changed with the following new species. 
20 
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Short-Billed Marsh-Wren. 

Troglodytes *brevirostris. In this the bill is much shorter than 
the head, the plumage above a mixture of black, pale brown, 
and whitish ; the wings are also barred with the same colors, and 
the head likewise striated ; beneath, except the white throat 
and centre of the breast, the color is pale rufous. — This amu- 
sing and musical little species inhabits the lowest marshy mead- 
ows and swamps, but does not frequent the reeds. It never 
visits cultivated grounds, and is at all times shy, timid, and 
suspicious. Its nest is made wholly of dry or partly green 
sedge-grass, bent mostly from the top of the tussuck on 
which the fabric is situated. With much ingenuity and labor 
these simple materials are entwined loosely together into the 
form of a cocoa-nut or sphere, with a small and rather obscure 
entrance left in the side. No mud is employed in the construction, 
as with the ordinary Marsh- Wren ; and the eggs, instead of 
dark rufous or chesnut color, are pure white and spotless. It is 
a singular fact, in the history of this species, that, notwithstanding 
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its migrations to the tropical parts of the continent in winter 
(none remaining in the United States through that season), it 
should be unknown, as yet, in Pennsylvania. It is therefore very 
desirable to know with certainty the southern limits of the sum- 
mer migrations of this species, no doubt confounded with the 
preceding. It is also yet a matter of inquiry whether the Marsh- 
Wren is found in Maine and New Hampshire, and in Nova 
Scotia. On comparing our bird with the Sylvia platensis (also a 
Troglodytes), figured by Buffon in the Planches Enluminees, it is 
difficult to point out any specific difference betwixt these inhabi- 
tants of two different hemispheres. 

Icterus phcmiceus, (Red- Winged Blackbird.) According to 
Wilson and Bonaparte, the female of this species is only about 
half the cubic bulk of the male. Unable to reconcile this singular 
anomaly with the usual economy of nature, I have been led to 
investigate the subject with a view to some solution, and I am 
now nearly convinced of the existence of two species in the 
supposed pair of the Red- Wing. Du Pratz and Latham both 
suspected the existence of two kinds. " Some," says the latter, 
" have every feather, even the red ones, margined with white, 
many of which I have seen. Some tell me that they are young 
ones ; others, that they are a distinct species, which do not keep 
company with the others ; and not a few, that they are the fe- 
males; but what has been shown to me for a female, by an 
intelligent observer, had no red on the wing, yet was margined 
with white like the others. The above want investigation ; and 
it is to be hoped that some future curious observer will take some 
pains to set us right in this matter ; " * since which candid inquiry 

* Latham's Synopsis, vol. II. p. 429. 4to. 
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the subject has been suffered to rest without any supposition of 
error in the designation of the species. I have, however, ob- 
tained a true female specimen of the Red-winged Blackbird, 
which only lacks about an inch of the length of the male. The 
assumed female of Wilson is the consort of a new and second 
species, which I propose to call Icterus *maculatus. In this, both 
male and female are constantly spotted with black and white ; the 
male has also the scarlet shoulder of the common kind, but its 
feathers, like all the rest, have dark centers. A less perfect male 
than the one I have examined is also given by Audubon, pi. 
fig. as an old female of the /. phaniceus. The length of the 
male is 8-f- inches, and that of the female 8. The habits of this 
species, as I consider it, are undetermined, as well as the nest 
and eggs. It is less common than the preceding in this part of 
America, and, from its being familiar to Du Pratz, I conceive it 
to be rather a southern species. Further information concerning 
this smaller kind, which may settle its claim to be regarded as 
distinct, is therefore very desirable. 

Turdus polyglottos, (The Mocking Bird.) Has this celebrat- 
ed songster ever been met with, except perhaps as a straggler, in 
Massachusetts, or been known to breed to the north of Rhode 
Island? 

Loxia ludoviciana, (Rose-breasted, or Bloody-breasted Gros- 
beak.) Is this beautiful songster seen in any of the New England 
States ? Any particulars respecting this interesting bird, yet so 
little known, will be received as a favor by the naturalist. It 
appears to be wholly a north-western species. 

Loxia enucleator, (Pine Grosbeak.) Of this rare visitor 
from the north we are also very ignorant ; almost every thing 
asserted respecting it is either vague, unimportant, or doubtful. 
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Crossbills, (Curvirostra of Wilson, Loxia of Bonaparte, &c.) 
Large flocks of these curious-billed birds pay irregular visits to 
the northern and middle States. There are two species ; and 
the C. leucoptera is distinguished by the white bar on the wing, 
wanting in the other. Any particulars concerning these transi- 
tory visitors (who may possibly breed in the mountains of New 
Hampshire) would assist to fill up a blank in their history. 

Emberiza leucocephala, (White-crowned Bunting of Wilson, 
&c.) This is another straggler from the north, paying us tran- 
sient and uncertain visits at the approach of wdnter. Of its 
manners, place of breeding, &c. certain information is wanting. 
Are any seen in summer in the mountainous districts of New 
Hampshire ? 

Fringilla arborea, (Tree-Sparrow.) This species bears a 
great resemblance to the Chipping Sparrow, but it is larger, has 
something of a song, and the lower mandible of the bill is yellow ; 
it passes the winter in the middle and several of the New 
England States. Does it ever breed or appear in the summer in 
New Hampshire or Maine ? 

Fringilla hudsonia, Wilsok, (The Blackish Snow-Bird.) 
Wilson speaks of this species breeding in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia. Is it known to pass the summer for that purpose in any 
of the mountainous parts of New England 1 

Fringilla ferruginea, Wilson, &,c. (Fox-colored Sparrow.) 
Is this northern species, seen with us only in winter, known to 
breed in any part of the United States'? Any particulars con- 
cerning it will tend to fill up a blank in its history. 

Fringilla linaria, (Lesser Red-poll.) Does this species 
breed, or pass the summer, in any part of the United States ? 

Fringilla purpurea, (Purple Finch, called here the Linnet.) 
21 
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Any particulars respecting the nest and eggs of this fine and 
beautiful songster, which passes the summer in our vicinity, will 
be interesting in its history. 

Muscicapa virens 9 (The Wood Pewee.) What is the bird 
which utters the note attributed improperly to this species by 
Wilson 1 A new species nearly related to this, M. Traillii, is 
given by Audubon, pi. 45. What are the notes of this 1 

Muscicapa Hnomata, (Olive-sided Pewee.) This large, 
new species, which at first glance so much resembles the com- 
mon King-Bird, was obtained in this vicinity ; and was received 
about the same time from the vicinity of Cape May and Egg- 
Harbor in New Jersey, by my friend, William Cooper, Esq. We 
have both inadvertently, but fortunately, fixed upon the same 
characteristic specific name, arising, no doubt, from a comparison 
of it with the King-Bird, from which it is obviously distinguisha- 
ble by the absence of the reclining brilliant crest. The following 
specific designation may perhaps be sufficient in order to recog- 
nise it. 

Muscicapa Hnornata. (Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad. ; W. Cooper, in 
information by letter.) — Dusky-brown, head darker and with- 
out discolored spot ; the sides olive-grey ; lateral space beneath 
the wing white ; abclomen and rump yellowish-white ; under 
mandible horn-yellow ; the tail wholly dusky, emarginate, and 
extending but little beyond the closed wings ; second primary 
longest, the first and third equal. 

This species appertains properly to the group of Pewees, 
and has a near affinity even to the wood species, but still differs 
in several important particulars. The specimens, both females, 
were obtained about the seventh of June last ; and from the state 
of the ovaries, it was obvious they must breed in the neighbour- 
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hood. Information respecting their habits, notes, and nest, is 
wanting to complete the history of the species. 

Regulus cristatus 9 (Golden-crested Wren.) Does this spe- 
cies ever pass the summer in any of the northern States, or 
mountainous districts? 

Regulus Cuvieri, (Black-banded Ruby-crowned Wren.) This 
species, first given by Audubon, is readily distinguishable by the 
vermillion crown being bordered with a band of black. Has this 
species ever been seen in the northern and middle States ? 

Troglodytes europceus, (Winter Wren.) The nest of this 
species, and the region in which it breeds, are yet unknown in 
America. It is supposed to be the common Wren of Europe. 

Sylvia coronata, (Yellow-rump Warbler, or Myrtle Bird.) 
As this species appears in this vicinity by the close of August, 
we might suppose it to breed and pass the summer at no great 
distance to the north. The nest and manners, in the season of 
incubation, are unknown. 

Sylvia icterocephala (Chesnut-sided Yellow-crowned Warb- 
ler.) This bird, no doubt, breeds in the mountainous parts of 
Massachusetts. An occasional pair, I have reason to believe, 
pass the summer in the vicinity of the Blue Hills of Milton. As 
yet, however, the nest, eggs, and circumstances of incubation are 
unknown. Late in the month of May, I have heard this bird 
singing, in a tone and manner very similar to those of the common 
summer Yellow-Bird, (Sylvia (estiva.) 

Sylvia varia, (Black and White Creeper.) A nest of this 
species, on the ground, was shown to me in Roxbury last summer 
by Mr. Newman of Cold-Spring Place. Is the nest uniformly on 
the ground, or is it not occasionally in hollow trees ? as, like a 
Woodpecker, the bird passes most of its time on their trunks in 
quest of insects. What are the color and markings of the eggs ? 
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Sylvia striata, (Black-poll Warbler.) This species, until 
after the middle of May, is often seen familiarly in our orchards, 
and possesses a strong resemblance to the preceding kind, both 
in its simple black and white color, and in its feeble notes, which 
sound merely like a whisper. The nest and eggs of this species, 
which undoubtedly breeds here, are also unknown. This and 
some other species feed greedily on the Canker-worm, and 
leave us for the woods when that insect descends from the trees. 

Sylvia pinus, (Pine Warbler.) This species breeds in the 
neighbourhood of this place, commonly in the Red Cedars (Juni- 
perus virginiana.) It is an active fly-catcher, hovering and spring- 
ing on its prey with great celerity ; at the same time, also, singing 
with sprightliness a somewhat monotonous, shrill w r arble. The 
Sylvia autumnalis is, I am satisfied, merely the young of this 
species. I have compared them carefully, and cannot discover any 
specific difference. They only vary in the depth of color, a cir- 
cumstance which commonly distinguishes the young and old. 
They do not differ in size, as was believed by Wilson. And, 
moreover, the species seems to exist only in the autumn ! How 
far to the north of Massachusetts is this species found ? I sus- 
pect, as far as Nova Scotia, at least ; since straggling individuals 
have been seen in this State even in the depth of winter. It 
arrives here early in April. 

Sylvia americana, (Blue Yellow-back Warbler.) A few 
pairs of this curious species (best distinguished by the bill, of 
which the lower mandible alone is bright yellow as w r ell as the 
chin,) remain with us during the summer in elevated and rather 
mountainous woods, but the nest and eggs are yet unknown. 

Paras bicolor, (Crested Titmouse.) This bird is said to be 
a native of the United States, penetrating even as far north as* 
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Greenland. I have, however, never met with it in Massachusetts. 
Is it known in the States to the north of this 1 

Hirundo fulva, (Cliff Swallow.) Any particulars respecting 
the history of this species, now known as an inhabitant of the 
northern as well as western States, are desirable. 

Tetrao canadensis, (Black Grouse of Canada.) This species 
is not uncommon about Halifax in Nova Scotia. A few pairs 
also breed probably on the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Any particulars respecting their habits, nest, eggs, time of breed- 
ing, call, &c, would prove interesting to the naturalist. 

It is only by attentive, careful, and diversified observations, 
that we can ever expect to arrive at any certain knowledge con- 
cerning the animals which live around us. To those severe and 
heartless economists, who accost every pursuit with inquiring for 
its utility, we may not have perhaps the most ready answer ; but 
if the close contemplation of nature, sublime, innocently amusing, 
and often instructive, deserve the attention of the rational mind, 
we shall not fail to derive profit from the pursuit of Natural 
History. Nor need we doubt the discovery of connexions with 
our own wants and advantages in this pursuit, as well as others ; 
for the labyrinthine avenues of knowledge, as they are pursued, 
often lead to useful results, which could not have been antici- 
pated by their discoverers. 

It must be allowed, that natural history is but too often a 
dry detail of the external characters of objects ; that, for exam- 
ple, if the plumage of a bird is once settled, so that it can 
be recognised by others, a principal object is supposed to be 
attained. The interesting phenomena of life and action, varied 
and modified with the subject, the ties of sympathy by which 
22 
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they are drawn into a common interest with ourselves, and 
which should influence our feelings and instruct our minds, are 
too generally treated as subordinate objects of study ; and 
hence we find, even in Europe, that the birds which have been 
generally known for several thousands of years, as having an 
existence, have not yet been studied with any care, in refer- 
ence to their manners and habits, as holding any marked place 
in the general scale of creation. 

Cambridge, April, 1831. 



